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My name is Morris Krakowsky. It was originally Mojzesz Jecheskiel Krakowski (Moses 
Ezekiel). I was called "Moniek". I was bom in Lodz, Poland on June 15, 1922. 

My father’s name was Jakob David Krakowski. He was bom in Przedborz, Poland in 1885. 
He died of a heart attack in 1937 in Lodz. My father was married twice, to two sisters. The 
first one, Chava, died I believe in 1920. My mother’s name was Chana (Hanna) nee 
Wolfowicz. She was bom in Opatow, Poland in 1896. 

I was one of seven siblings. The five older ones were the children of Chava. They were all 
bom in Przedborz, Poland. Their names, in chronological order, are: 


Frayda (Frania) 

bom 1906 

Chana/ [Hanna] (Hania) 

bom 1909 

Estera Lea (Lola) 

bom 1912 

Alter (Al) 

bom 1915 

Mala 

bom 1918 

Mojzesz (Morris) 

bom 1922 in Lodz 

Mendel (Martin) 

bom 1925 in Lodz 


Our family owned a textile manufacturing business and was very well-off financially. We also 
owned the apartment building in which we and my married sisters lived and the adjacent factory 
building. The family also owned an apartment building in Tel Aviv and an orange grove in the 
area of Rishon LeZion. 

In 1939, prior to the outbreak of the war, I was attending the 1st Jewish Gymnasium in Lodz 
(class of 1940) and Martin was attending the Itzhak Katzenelson Gymnasium in the same city. 
Mala was at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. A1 was working in the family business. My 
three oldest sisters were married and did not work outside the house. We all lived in our 
apartment building at 5 Dowborczykow Street in Lodz. 

My father was very orthodox. The rest of the immediate family was not religious. Of course, 
my father’s house was strictly kosher and the lifestyle was strictly orthodox. The boys were 
required to put on the tefilin each weekday morning and to accompany our father to the shul on 
Friday evening and Saturday morning. I did not look forward to going to the shul and for me 
it was a very unpleasant duty. We were all Zionists and hoped to someday settle in what was 
then Palestine. At home we spoke exclusively Yidish to Father, Yidish and Polish to Mother 
and mostly Polish to our siblings. 

We attended school six days a week, an average of seven hours a day, and lots of homework 
every day. There was very little free time. The school I attended was on a very high scholastic 
level and had a very good reputation. In addition to the normal curriculum, we had a number 
of Hebrew subjects. The school was private and quite expensive considering the times. My 
foreign language was English. At various times, I was toying with the idea of studying medicine 
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or textile engineering. If not for the war I would have probably wound up in the family 
business. 

As a student at the Gymnasium, in 1938 and 1939, we underwent compulsory military training 
(somewhat similar to R.O.T.C.). As part of such training we sometimes participated in 
exercises with Polish students and were often subjected to taunts and insults (the officers and 
noncoms were Polish). I never had any non-Jewish friends and I had never visited a non-Jewish 
home on a social basis. The same held true for everyone in my family and all my friends. 
While I myself had not experienced any direct physical incidents of anti-semitism, Jew hatred 
was pervasive. Hooliganism directed against Jews was common. Newspapers often carried anti- 
semitic articles. Some newspapers were strictly anti-semitic, a la Der Stuermer. The 
government openly encouraged the boycott of Jewish businesses. There existed political parties 
whose main agenda was anti-semitism. Their members often marched in the streets yelling anti- 
semitic slogans and beat up Jews. The police seldom intervened. Access to public gymnasiums 
and universities was severely restricted. During the 1930’s, the few Jewish students at the 
universities were forced to sit apart from the Poles (on the left side of the lecture hall). There 
were almost no Jewish army officers or government officials. 

With Hitler’s access to power in Germany in 1933, the situation in Poland became additionally 
tense. Few people had the foresight to leave the country. Besides, there was really nowhere 
to go and no one could have envisioned what was to come. 

The war broke out on September 1, 1939. Lodz was occupied by the German army a few days 
later. We soon heard stories of atrocities committed by the German army. Not SS. The army. 
As a matter of fact, a brother of a classmate of mine was killed by the Germans. 

In the beginning, our Gymnasium attempted to conduct classes. This did not last very long as 
it was getting very difficult to go to school and, of course, the administrators had their share of 
difficulties in keeping the school open. Sometime during that period, the great philosopher, 
Martin Buber, visited our school and he warned us of the difficult days ahead. I doubt that he 
or anyone else had any idea how difficult they were going to be. 

On several occasions while going to or coming from school or otherwise being in the street, I 
was seized by ethnic Germans (Volksdeutchen) and, together with other Jews, was forced to do 
demeaning, mostly meaningless hard labor. They beat and cursed us and often detained us until 
close to curfew time when it was very dangerous to be out in the street. While I was detained, 
my mother was in agony wondering what happened to me. 

Food was getting hard to get. There was no refrigeration and it was difficult to store any 
perishable items. 

A few weeks after the German occupation of Lodz, my brother A1 was arrested and imprisoned 
by the Germans for trying to send some of our textiles to Lublin, in central Poland. He was 
released several weeks later, after the payment of bribes. 
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Sometime in late September or early October, 1939 the Germans kicked us out of our apartment. 

I remember a German officer complaining to my mother that the rugs were not on the floor and 
that a German hausfrau would have taken better care of her apartment. We were given an hour 
or two to get out and we could take only what we could carry in person. The same thing 
happened to my married sisters and their families. My mother, Martin and I went to stay with 
my mother’s brother, Jozef Wolfowicz. (A1 was still in prison.) My sisters went to stay with 
some of their friends. 

At about the same time, the Germans confiscated our business, bank accounts, contents of 
various bank safety boxes and, of course, the contents of our luxurious apartment. I wonder in 
what German households my mother’s furniture, china, silver, crystal and rugs are still being 
used today. After the war we found out that the fabrics and raw materials from our business 
were shipped to Germany. 

We were left without any means of livelihood. All we had left were the clothes we were 
allowed to take from our apartment and some of my mother’s jewelry. However, most of her 
jewelry was in the blocked safety deposit boxes. 

This was the last time the family was together. My mother decided that Lodz was too dangerous 
a place and she decided to move to Opatow, her birthplace. She had there her sister and elderly 
mother. I was the first to leave for Opatow in the latter part of October or early November. 
Mother and Martin joined me there a few weeks later. My sister rania Szarfherc, her husband 
Sam and their ten year old daughter Eva (Hava) and seven year old son Ignac (Irving) went to 
Warsaw as did my sister Lola and her husband Henry Levin. My sister Hania (Chana) 
Kempinski, her husband Jakob and five year old daughter Eva moved to Kielce, Poland. Al, 
after his release from prison, also moved to Warsaw. Sometime in 1940 my sister Lola 
separated from her husband and came to Opatow. Al also joined us there soon after. 

During the winter of 1940, we learned that Frania and her family were going to leave Poland. 
They managed this by bribing Gestapo agents and obtaining visas to some foreign country with 
the aim of winding up in Palestine. After the war we learned that, after many difficulties, they 
accomplished this and they all, of course, survived the war. 

Opatow is a small town in central Poland. The Jewish population during the war period was 
between 5,000 and 7,000. About 2,000 were refugees, mostly from the Lodz and Warsaw 
areas. Most of the inhabitants, even in the best of times, were very poor. I am not sure how 
to define the meaning of poor to someone reading this in 1995 in the United States. Most of 
these people did not have enough of the basic necessities. Their apartments were mostly damp, 
dark hovels and were often occupied by several generations. During the war these conditions 
deteriorated further. In all of Opatow, as far as I know, the homes and apartments had no 
running water or other plumbing facilities. 

In Opatow we stayed with my mother’s sister and her husband, Ester and Lajzer Perlmutter 
Their family consisted, in addition to the two of them, of two sons Moshe and Meyer, daughter 
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Chana (approximately ages 16, 11 and 13, respectively) and my grandmother Sura Mirl 
Wolfowicz (approximately in her late seventies). Lajzer Perlmutter was in business as a candy 
maker and was considered to be one of the well-to-do people in town. They lived in their own 
building which consisted of a basement housing the candy factory, a ground floor containing the 
store, the second level which contained their apartment, and an attic type apartment which before 
the war was occupied by grandmother. While we were there, until the establishment of the 
ghetto, it was occupied by a Polish family. 

Their apartment consisted of two rooms and a kitchen. No indoor plumbing. Their family of 
six, plus the five of us and another cousin Mendel Wolfowicz lived in these three rooms. Wall 
to wall beds and very little privacy. There was an outhouse in the back of the building which 
our families shared with a neighbor. This was a great sacrifice on the part of the Perlmutters 
and there was no other choice. 

Water was delivered by a water carrier and had to be paid for. I worked for the Jewish Council 
(Judenrat) as a clerk and my meager salary was the only income we had in addition to the 
proceeds from the sale from time to time of a piece of my mother’s jewelry. 

Food consisted mainly of bread, potatoes and grains and sometimes, some meat. Slaughter of 
cattle and poultry was strictly controlled by the Germans and illegal slaughter was prohibited 
under the penalty of death. While I missed many foods and had a craving for fruit and protein, 
I cannot say that I suffered from hunger. 

There was very little coal or wood for heating the apartment and we were cold. I developed a 
case of frostbite of my feet. They itched very much and there was no medication available for 
it. There was no hospital in the Jewish part of town. There were only two Jewish doctors, both 
refugees, and one woman dentist, also a refugee. She extracted a couple of my teeth without 
an anesthetic. There was no pharmacy. 

During my entire stay in Opatow, from November 1939 to August 1942, I did not take a 
shower. There was a Mikvah (ritual bath) and public bathhouse in the Jewish part of town and 
I went to the baths a number of times. In spite of the many terrible things that happened to me 
later, this inability to bathe and shower regularly stays in my mind. 

There was little we could do about so many other things. Yet life was going on. People were 
getting married, babies were being bom. I had a girlfriend, Dora Silberman. Most people had 
a lot of time on their hands. There was a lot of kibitzing, gossiping and rumor mongering. 

The Jewish Council was forced to supply the Germans a number of young men for road 
building, work in quarry, snow clearing and other labor. All, of course, without any 
compensation. The Community also had to supply to the Germans various goods and money. 
The Council was headed by Mordechai Weissblum. I consider him to have been a good man 
and an outstanding leader. I know that a lot of criticism has been levied against the Jewish 
Councils by some writers (Hanna Arendt) for cooperating with the Germans, I fmd such 
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criticism by people on the outside ignorant of life under the Germans very disturbing. What 
choice was there? 

From what I have learned during and mainly after the war, I would say that for the Jews, life 
in Opatow during the war was not too bad in comparison with conditions in other places in 
Poland. Reports of mass starvation in Warsaw, Lodz and other, larger towns as well as reports 
of random, mass killings were reaching us all the time. 

A ghetto was officially established in Opatow in the summer of 1941. There were no wails or 
fences but leaving the ghetto was, like many other things, prohibited under the penalty of death. 
Most of the Jews lived in a separate part of town already. There was a curfew. On quite a few 
occasions, I took the chance of breaking the curfew. We had to wear armbands with a Star of 
David. 

Throughout that period things were most difficult for my mother with her descent into poverty, 
having to live in someone else’s house and the loss of status. Yet she kept quiet and did not 
complain. 

My uncle, Josef Wolfowicz, his wife Anka (Chana) and daughter Lili also escaped Lodz for 
Opatow. 

In the spring or early summer of 1942, stories began to reach us of the SS conducting a 
systematic campaign of killing the Jewish leadership in various communities. They would arrive 
in town, summon the Jewish Council and kill them. We also heard of mass deportation. No 
details. 

One early morning in August of 1942 we were awakened by loud shouting by the town crier and 
others in the street ordering all young males to assemble on Broad Street (Breite Gasse). My 
two brothers and I and Martin Perlmutter said our hasty goodbyes to the rest of the family and 
went to the place as ordered. (My cousin Mendel Wolfowicz was no longer in Opatow. He had 
moved some time in 1941 to Krasnik, near Lublin, where another branch of our family lived. 
I do not know when or how he died. In 1942 he would have been about 25 years old, I do not 
know of any other survivors of the Krasnik branch of the family.) 

Soon, several hundred or more young men were assembled. We were all very scared, not 
knowing what was going to happen to us. We were herded together by what I believe were 
members of the German Auxiliary Police or Gendarmerie. Some of them were very brutal. 
They were hitting people with their rifle butts. After several hours they marched us to another 
place and loaded us onto trucks which, in turn, took us to a railroad station. From there we 
were taken to a forced labor camp in Skarzysko. At first we did not know where we were but 
soon learned that we were in a munitions factory called HASAG (formerly a Polish munitions 
factory). They processed us, assigned us numbers and sent us for delousing and showers. This 
was my first shower since leaving Lodz in November 1939. Of course, we were allowed to 
shower not out of concern for our comfort but out of the Germans - ’ fear of the spread 
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of infectious diseases. (Thereafter, showers and delousing were readily available.) 

Afterwards, they marched us to the barracks. This was actually a large factory building. The 
building was filled with wooden bunks (platforms) three or four levels high. No assigned 
spaces. One seldom slept in the same spot again. Ventilation was bad and the stench 
overpowering. The first few nights it was difficult to sleep on the wooden boards with hundreds 
of people in the same room, but after a few sleepless nights we were tired enough and got used 
to it. 

My brothers and I were assigned to work in the Automaten Dreherei (automatic and semi¬ 
automatic lathes) making parts for some kind of ammunition. The workday lasted 10 -12 hours, 
not including the time when they counted us both coming and going to and from work so that 
the workday stretched beyond the actual shift. The work in this department was not too hard. 
Since we were working with metal we would often cut our hands. We would stop the bleeding 
by urinating on the cuts. 

We were supervised by Germans and ethnic German foremen. The ethnics were particularly 
mean and brutal. Some of the other foremen were quite decent and did not bother us. There 
were also Polish civilians working alongside us, maybe 10% to 20% of the work force. I had 
no bad experiences with the Poles. 

Soon after our arrival in Skarzysko, stories began to circulate that the Germans were deporting 
Jews to extermination camps. No details. Many of us found it hard to believe that the Germans 
would do such things. I remember saying, "They would not dare do such things, what will the 
world say?" Soon more detailed stories arrived. Names of towns and shtetls which have been 
liquidated. The word Treblinka. 

I remember one evening (I believe Erev Yom Kipur 1942) marching back from work to the 
camp. On the road, maybe a few hundred yards from the camp, we heard the sound of crying 
from the barracks. [By that time there were quite a number of women in the camp and the 
factory.) It sounded as if the entire big building was crying. We found out that some of the 
people had learned that their town was liquidated and that the Jews were deported to an 
extermination camp. 

On a Sunday within a week or so of our arrival in Skarzysko, we were ordered to assemble in 
the camp square. Soon, a few uniformed Germans announced that some prisoners had escaped 
and as a collective punishment they were going to shoot ten people. They selected ten men and 
took them away to a nearby woods to be shot. We never saw these men again. This was my 
first experience with a "selection". It is hard to remember after all these years what I felt at the 
time. I probably hoped to be invisible. I am sure I was scared. 

All that time my brothers and I were worried about our mother and sister and the rest of the 
family in Opatow. We heard that the factory needed more workers and that the Germans were 
going to bring more Jews from Opatow. We decided that, our fate being so uncertain, it would 
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be best for all of us to be together. We sent word to my mother and sister to try to be among 
those sent to Skarzysko. This they accomplished at the end of September or October 1942. My 
cousin Meyer Perlmutter (Mike) and my uncle Jozef Wolfowicz, his wife and daughter also 
arrived in Skarzysko. I sent a similar message to Dora and she, her mother, sister and brother, 
along with his wife and young daughter, were also able to be sent to Skarzysko. 

All the time reports were reaching us of liquidations of various ghettos and deportations. The 
name Treblinka was known to all and we knew what was happening there. We did not learn 
the names of the other extermination camps until much later. We did not know how long the 
Germans will want us to work in the factory and if and when our turn for deportation will come. 
Rumors were rampant, none of them very optimistic. The German armies were triumphant and 
few of us expected to get out alive. When we heard of the German defeat at Stalingrad a 
glimmer of hope entered our minds that maybe the Germans will lose the war and maybe some 
of us will survive. 

At about that time a typhus epidemic broke out in the camp and hundreds of people came down 
with the disease and many died. I too became sick. Somehow with no medication and little 
food, I got well. My mother, sister and Dora helped me. Once while I was sick and semi¬ 
conscious there was a selection. Two friends supported my arms, practically carried me, and 
I somehow passed unnoticed. 

Sometime later, maybe late 1942 or early 1943, they moved us to different barracks. One night, 
soon after we went to sleep, a "capo" (a prisoner trustee) burst into the barrack and ordered me 
and another prisoner to get up and get dressed. He took us then to the guard house. They gave 
us spades and a Ukrainian guard ordered us to march ahead. Some of the other guards were 
"joking" that we were going to dig our own graves. We did not know where he was taking us 
or what he was going to do to us. After an hour’s or so march, we entered the woods. The 
guard seemed to be searching for something. Finally we spotted a young woman laying on the 
ground, sort of leaning on one arm and making some gurgling sounds. Apparently she had tried 
to escape, was caught by the Ukrainian and shot through the throat. We came to bury her. She 
was still alive. The guard shot her twice in the head. She convulsed and became still. The 
Ukrainian made us search her and we found her identification. I remember that she was my age 
(20). The guard seemed to be enjoying himself and wanted to know if we wanted to fuck the 
corpse. I think he made us spread her legs. We then started to dig a grave. It was quite 
difficult to dig as the ground was hard and there were many roots. We managed to dig a 
shallow grave. We put in the body and covered it with some dirt. I am quite sure that the first 
rain must have uncovered the grave. He then marched us back to the camp. For days I thought 
that I could smell blood on my hands. I have often thought that we could have killed the guard. 
But where could we have gone and what about the rest of my family in the camp. A feeling of 
complete helplessness. 

Sometime later the Germans built a new camp with new wooden barracks and moved us there 
(all in Skarzysko near the factory). Each barrack was filled with two-tier bunks and we were 
assigned two to a tier. We even had mattress sacks filled with wood shavings which did not 
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give us much comfort and the stuffing settled and hardened but was still better than bare boards. 
While we managed to control the lice by frequent showers and debusing of'body and clothes, 
the barracks were overrun by bedbugs which made it very difficult to sleep- and made our lives 
miserable. 

While people were dying daily from sickness and malnutrition, life in camp assumed a certain 
normalcy. There were men and women in the camp and contact between the sexes was quite 
common. 

Soon after arriving in camp my mother became ill. Her feet were swollen and walking was 
painful for her. She ate very little and lost a lot of weight. Yet, she had to go to work in the 
factory. We suspected that it was cancer. There was very little medical care available. There 
were no medicines. There was one dentist in the camp but the only help he could offer was 
tooth extraction without any anesthesia. My brother Martin had some teeth extracted in that 
manner. I have seen some people have their gold teeth extracted in order to sell the gold to buy 
food. 

Food ration consisted of a piece of bread and ersatz coffee in the morning and thin soup at noon 
and evening time. Some of us were able to supplement the ration by buying food from the 
Polish workers. Before being taken to the camp, we left some money with a Polish friend of 
my uncle in Opatow. From time to time we would hire a trusted Polish worker at the factory 
to go to the Pole in Opatow and bring us some money. That man was very brave and decent. 
He could have just as easily refused to have anything further to do with us. What he was doing 
could have cost him his life. The messenger was also risking his life. As a matter of fact, I 
witnessed the hanging of a Polish worker who was accused by the Germans of smuggling in food 
for the Jews. I was standing maybe 200 feet from the gallows. The man died with great 
dignity, at the last minute he called out, "Long live Poland." The Germans put a sign on his 
chest saying, more or less, "This is what happens for helping Jews." Of course, if they had 
caught us, a similar punishment would have been meted out to us. 

Those prisoners who were dependent on the rations were starving. The food which we were 
able to buy consisted mainly of bread, potatoes and some grains. Very seldom some meat or 
fat. The prisoners wore regular clothing, most of it in rags. In the beginning, in the winter of 
1942/43, the Germans issued some men’s suits made of paper which soon fell apart. Dutch 
wooden clogs were issued instead of shoes. Those clogs caused many prisoners swelling of their 
feet, infections and death since there was no medication to treat those problems. Sometime, 
early in 1943, the Germans brought to the camp shoes and clothing which, undoubtedly, came 
from the extermination camps. This helped to ease the clothing problem. All outer garments 
had a red vertical line painted on the back. 

In Skarzysko we were able to buy from the Polish workers tobacco for rolling into cigarettes. 
Some of us took great risk in smoking on the factory grounds (munitions factory). I too got my 
share of kicks and beatings. In retrospect, by comparison with other, more notorious camps. 
Skarzysko was not that bad. 
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I am very reluctant to use such a term since an average reader, without the actual experience 
of the camps, might misconstrue or misunderstand the conditions. At a time when tens of 
thousands of Jews were being gassed daily or otherwise murdered in other camps, all five of us, 
the two Perlmutters and the three Wolfowiczs survived Skarzysko. I doubt that many of us 
could have survived a more difficult camp or camps. 

Also, Dora, her mother, brother, his wife and daughter survived. (Her sister was murdered by 
the Germans in Skarzysko sometime toward the end of 1942 after they seized her and some other 
good looking women and sexually abused them.) As a matter of fact, they were all liberated 
in Czetochowa and survived the war. The fact that we were together helped a lot as we were 
able to look after each other. To a certain extent, however, those who were alone had the 
advantage of not having to worry about someone else. 

Since there were only very primitive medical facilities and medicines, the most trivial illness or 
infection often resulted in death. Very often the sick were shot by the chief guard. I witnessed 
it many times. 

Sometime in 1943 or 1944 while I was in camp (I was then working the night shift) the guards 
sounded the alarm and we were ordered to assemble around the guard tower. After a while, a 
few SS men appeared with a Jewish prisoner. They announced that the Jew was caught stealing 
ammunition and was sentenced to death by hanging. He was placed on a table, a noose was 
placed around his neck and attached to the guard tower. An SS man pulled away the table and 
the prisoner choked to death. It took quite a long time. I was standing maybe 30 - 40 feet from 
the gallows. I could see a human being mm into a limp rag. The body was left hanging for a 
few days. It is ironic that the Germans went to the trouble of a judicial proceeding to sentence 
and carry out a death sentence while killings were a daily occurrence and while any German 
could kill a Jew on a whim and while millions were being murdered. I must add that, for most 
of us at the time, this was no earth-shattering experience. So long as it was happening to 
someone else and not to you or your relative or friend -- well this was life in the camps. We 
were accustomed to seeing people being killed. 

Sometime in 1943 or 1944, some money was reaching the camp from underground sources. I 
assume that it must have been sent by some foreign Jewish organization. The man receiving the 
money was a Mr. Efrds, originally from Warsaw. I know that he spread some of it around. 
I do not know how long this was going on and I am still very surprised that the Germans did 
not find out about it and very curious about the source of those monies. 

While we did not have any direct access to newspapers or radio, some news was filtering in 
through the Poles and even some Germans, and we had some idea about the progress of the war. 
Of course there were more false rumors than hard news. In the summer of 1944 we became 
aware of the progress of the Soviet offensive and we learned that we were going to be sent to 
another camp farther west. The name Czestochowa was being mentioned. There were rumors 
that there was little or no food available in Czestochowa and that there was mass starvation 
there. Others were forecasting that they were going to send us to an extermination camp. We 
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were getting ready for the deportation. Mother divided our money between us. I later learned 
that she did not keep any herself, undoubtedly not expecting to survive the deportation. 

The money had to be well-hidden from the German and Ukrainian guards as well as from the 
other prisoners. This was far from easy. The Germans conducted frequent searches and many 
prisoners were desperate enough to steal. Also, when I refer to the Ukrainians, these were often 
other ethnics in the service of the Germans. They wore different uniforms than the Germans. 

I have previously written that "In retrospect, by comparison with other camps Skarzysko was 
not that bad." Perhaps the following will put the above in a more proper context: According 
to the Encyclopedia Judaica (page 1644, Skarzysko-Kamienna), "Altogether about 15,000 Jewish 
prisoners passed through this camp, but over 10,000 of them perished there. Many prisoners 
died of hunger and disease due to the subhuman conditions prevailing in the camp. Others were 
murdered by the SS men on the camp staff." THIS WAS CONSIDERED A GOOD CAMP. 
ONLY A 2/3 MORTALITY RATE OVER A TWO YEAR PERIOD. 

The deportation started sometime in August 1944. (I am not sure of the exact dates and these 
are rough approximations.) The day before the start of the deportations, coming back from 
work, we saw a group of prisoners (20 - 50, I am not sure of the number) being led by heavily 
armed German guards in the opposite direction. No one had to tell us what was going to happen 
to these people, we knew they were going to be killed. My first, frightful, thought was that my 
mother was among them. She was not. 

The day of deportation we were marched to a railroad siding. A young SS officer was directing 
the loading of the prisoners into the open freight railroad cars and counting us of as "pieces". 
"I need five more pieces." I do not remember how long we were under way. A day or more? 
No food or water. No place to relieve ourselves. They had us squat on the floors and guards 
were posted between the cars. At one point my legs got cramped and I rose a little to ease the 
pain. The guard noticed this and threatened to shoot me, "Soli Ich dich umlegen?" (Shall I 
bump you off?) I remember him saying. Luckily, he did not follow up on the threat. 

We arrived in the Czestochowa camp. The camp was on the grounds of a munitions factory 
HASAG, the same company as in Skarzysko. The processing took a very long time. Some 
people were sent to a satellite camp and factory in a different location in the same town. A1 and 
I were assigned to work in a small unit insulating steam pipes. This was a good assignment as 
we were free to wander all over the factory. The other members of our family worked in other 
parts of the factory. We were all housed in one big open space in a factory building. In 
general, things were very chaotic but not "too bad". For us, one of the problems was that we 
were newcomers to this camp, had no contacts and we did not know the ropes . It was 
difficult to get by on the rations and we had little money to buy additional food. Here too we 
were working together with a small number of Polish civilians. Fortunately, our German 
foreman was quite decent and, from time to time, would sell me some sugar beets. I would 
cook these with steam from a steam pipe which some steam fitters had rigged up for such 
purposes. Those beets had little nutritional value and, while they temporarily filled our 
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stomachs, we were always hungry. I also managed to sneak out in the evening from the sleeping 
quarters to the factory buildings with the open steam pipe and boil water to which I added some 
coloring and sell it as coffee which I sold to other prisoners. Depending how good "business" 
was, I would do this a few times during the evening. Few people had any money. This 
provided the money for the purchase of the sugar beets. 

By that time, my mother’s physical condition had deteriorated and she was suffering a lot. 
There was practically nothing we could do for her. 

In general, the regime in Czestochowa was similar to the one in Skarzysko. I remember the 
long "apels" (roll calls) in the street in the cold of winter. By then our clothing was quite worn 
out. We knew that the war was coming to an end and that the Germans were beaten and so did 
many of the Germans we were in contact with. However, I doubt that many of us believed that 
the Germans will let us survive. I am sure that this was not in their plans. By mid-January 
1945, the Soviet offensive was making rapid progress and their armies were getting close to us. 
The Germans again seized their "most precious cargo" and deported us. The men to 
Buchenwald and the women to Bergen Belsen. Of course we did not know where they were 
taking us. Things by then were very chaotic in the camp and the Germans were panicking. I 
went to see my mother before being sent away to say good bye but she was chased away by a 
German forewoman who kicked her. That’s the last time I saw my mother. 

They loaded us into railroad freight cars (capacity 8 horses, 40 men). Unfortunately they filled 
the cars with many more than that and there was standing room only. We were on the road a 
few days (I do not remember how long). We were given no food or water. We were guarded 
mainly by Ukrainian guards. On stops they would sell us snow which we ate. The snow was 
not very clean. When we finally arrived at our destination we found out that we were in 
Buchenwald. 

As far as we knew Buchenwald was an extermination camp. The prisoners who were employed 
in the unloading of the train taunted us for running away from the Soviet army. We then 
learned that Czestochowa was overrun by the Soviets the day after our deportation. After the 
war we learned that the Germans did not manage to deport all the prisoners and that a sizable 
number of them were liberated on January 17, 1945. Among them was my aunt Anka 
Wolfowicz and her daughter Lili, and Dora and her family.. 

Waiting to be processed we stood for hours in the bitter cold not knowing what was going to 
happen to us. Finally they took us, in groups, to the batlis where we were shaved head to toe, 
deloused and were given regulation striped uniforms, caps and old shoes. We were then 
processed, given our numbers and assigned to barracks. All this was being done by other 
prisoners. My number was 114808. 

The numbers on a piece of cloth plus the yellow and red triangles (yellow for Jew and red for 
political) had to be sewn on to the left breast of the jacket. I do not remember how we were 
to accomplish this. We were not given any needle and thread. When we first saw each other 
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after the complete shave and in the uniforms, we had difficulty recognizing each other. 
Eventually we arrived in our barrack (number sixty-something) late at night. All the while we 
have not eaten for several days. We did not eat until next morning’s "breakfast". My memory 
of the exact order of various procedures is very vague. 

Our transport was assigned to the "Kleiner Lager" (small camp). I believe that this part of the 
camp was built rather late to accommodate the transports from the other camps. The Kleiner 
Lager was again subdivided into several smaller sections, each consisting of three or four 
barracks and the several sections were separated from each other by barbed wire fences. The 
openings were guarded by "capos". It was not too difficult to pass from one to another. The 
barracks were about 100’ by 50’ (a very rough guesstimate) completely filled with three or four 
levels of wooden platforms which were to be our bunks. We were told to lie down on our sides, 
heads facing the neighbors feet. We were jammed against one another and warned to guard our 
shoes against theft. The loss of shoes in the cold weather meant certain death. 

When you got up at night to go to the latrine it was very difficult to again squeeze into your 
place, if you could find it in the dark. All through the night you could hear the yells of the 
prisoners trying to find their places or those of the prisoners who got disturbed in their sleep or 
stepped on. Each barrack housed several hundred prisoners. 

The barracks were under the command of a Stuben Aeltester, (barrack’s senior) and Stubendienst 
(baijack’s servant). These names notwithstanding, these people have life and death power over 
us. The Stuben-aeltester of our barracks was a German and a vicious anti-semite. He would 
often deliver anti-semitic tirades. I saw him, on several occasions, choke prisoners to death for 
some infraction, real or imagined. I do not remember how many Stubendienste there were. 

We were roused each morning, when it was still dark, and given a few minutes to go to the 
latrine to relieve ourselves and to clean up. This was not something looked forward to as it was 
bitter cold outside and after washing your hands and face with cold water, there was nothing 
with which to wipe oneself. To relieve ourselves we had to squat over an open trench covered 
with millions of maggots. One heard stories of prisoners who fell into or were pushed into it. 
Afterwards we were given "coffee", a piece of bread and sometimes a small piece of margarine. 
It took a lot of willpower to make that small piece of bread last through the day. Hunger was 
constantly gnawing at me and that’s almost all I could think of. We then marched to the 
Apelplatz (assembly square) for the count-down. The procedure could last for hours. 
Sometimes they miscounted but, most often, I think this was a way of torturing us. If you 
caught the eye of a "capo" or SS man you stood a good chance of being beaten up. In our 
physical condition it did not take much for any beating to be fatal. 

We tried to huddle to each other to keep warm but that was not allowed. One must remember 
that our clothing was no warmer than, at best, a pair of winter pajamas and a pair of ill-fitting 
shoes without socks. Every morning there was a pile of dead bodies in front of every barrack. 
These too had to be counted, their prison numbers recorded before being hauled off to the 
crematoria. 
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One saw prisoners pulling off shoes or other pieces of clothing from the corpses. They would 
often sit down on a pile of bodies while doing it. Not much dignity in death. Very often one 
would wake up next to a dead body. After the "apel" special details would collect the corpses, 
pile them, helter skelter, on man-drawn carts and haul them to the crematoria. 

I was assigned to a commando (detail) clearing debris from bombed houses in Weimar. We 
were marched to a railroad siding outside the camp grounds and taken by train to Weimar. It 
was not very far. Hundreds or, maybe, thousands of us were marched through the streets of 
Weimar to our various assignments. I believe that most of the Germans just avoided looking 
at us. It was a very strange feeling seeing well-dressed, and seemingly, well-fed people walking 
the streets of that beautiful city. We came from another world. 

Of course, we were all starving and food was the constant subject of conversation. One day we 
were sent to the showers and delousing and I then noticed that I did not have any flesh on my 
buttocks. It was just skin and bones. I was becoming a "Musulman". A "Musulman", I don’t 
know why they picked this name, was a prisoner in the last stages of deterioration. One time 
in Weimar some, or all of us on the detail, were each given by some German civilians a slice 
of bread with liverwurst. It tasted wonderful. I still think of this as one of the best things that 
I ever ate. My memory of this is very hazy and I have no idea who those people were. 

On another day in Weimar there was an air raid and some bombs fell on the city. We all 
scattered for shelter. The SS seemed much more scared than the prisoners. I was standing in 
a doorway. Next to me was standing a German civilian. He told me "It won’t be much longer 
now." and I remember telling him "Maybe so, but I will not be here to see it." 

In the evening they would take us back to Buchenwald. Very often they would search us for 
contraband and woe to the prisoner caught with some food or other item. Almost any object 
was a precious commodity to be, possibly, used to barter for something to eat. They would be 
beaten, severely, on the spot or taken away. What happened to them, then, is not too difficult 
to imagine. Again the evening "apel". We stood in the bitter cold sometimes for hours. The 
pain of cold was excruciating. I remember standing there shivering and crying all the while 
hoping that I won’t be noticed by the capo or SS man. I am not sure which was worse, the cold 
or hunger. After the "apel" we would march back to the barracks where we would be given our 
evening meal (thin soup) and then collapsed on our bunks. 

Apparently some International Red Cross packages were reaching the camps. I do not know 
how much of it was skimmed by the Germans but apparently the "nomenklatura" (big shots) 
were getting most of it. I remember seeing some stubendienste eating chocolate . One day 
in another barrack I started a conversation with a boy in his middle or late teens. I think I knew 
him from somewhere. He was standing in the doorway of the cubicle occupied by the 
"Blockaelteste" and his assistants. Seeing how well-fed he looked, I commented on how well 
he appeared and that he must have had it pretty good. He answered me. If you knew what they 
did to me.". I was still very naive about such things and I am not sure that I understood what 
he meant. Later I learned that it was quite common for the elite to avail themselves of good 
looking, young boys. 
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One day a friend of mine sought me out and told me that he saw my brother-in-law Jakob 
(Jacques) Kempinski standing on the other side of the fence to the adjacent section. It seems 
that a number of prisoners were milling about on each side of the fence. (This fence is not to 
be confused with the electrified fence enclosing the camp.) They were talking to each other 
telling where they were from, what town or previous camps. It so happened that Jacques asked 
someone if there were any prisoners from Skarzysko. He asked him if he, by chance, happened 
to know any Krakowskis. That someone was a friend of mine, Jakob Grinberg. I ran over to 
the fence and met Jacques. He managed to come over to my barrack and we all spent a little 
time together. He was brought on a transport from Auschwitz. He told me that Hania was 
seized, in Kielce, by the Germans and deported to Treblinka in August (?) 1942. Prior to 
Hania’s deportation they entrusted their daughter, Eva, then about eight years old to a Polish 
woman for hiding. He did not then know what happened to her. This is the only time I saw 
Jacques in Buchenwald. He was sent away to another camp. 

One day while working in Weimar on a bombed out house, we found a jar of pickles. I 
managed to get one of the pickles. As soon as I swallowed it I felt as if a broken piece of glass 
was passing through my intestines. I developed diarrhea. I tried to cope with it as best I could. 
I became a real "Musulman". A walking skeleton. Someone told me that another prisoner who 
happened to be a doctor had some pills against diarrhea. I found the "doctor" and I traded my 
bread ration for a pill. By that time I was so sick that I could not even eat. The pill did not 
do me any good. One night I awoke with a pain in my chest and had trouble breathing. I 
reported on sick call and they took me to a so-called hospital. I knew that it was very dangerous 
to report as sick but I had to take the chance. I thought that I was going to die either way. My 
worldly possession consisted then of a little tin box and a small onion. I think I gave these to 
Martin. The hospital, in the "Kleiner Lager", was just an ordinary barrack. While waiting to 
be admitted I noticed that the front part was occupied by people with dysentery and that from 
time to time, the stubendienste/orderlies would hose down the people and bunks with cold water 
with the filth running down from the upper to the lower bunks. This was in March and there 
was no heating in the barracks. I concealed from the orderlies my dysentery and reported only 
my chest pains and they placed me in the second part of the barrack. I was put on a bunk next 
to a Jewish prisoner who had recently arrived on a transport from another camp. He had 
frostbite but otherwise appeared to be in much better condition than I was. I told him that I 
would give him my ration of bread if he would help me go to the latrine. (I do not remember 
if this was his idea or mine.) I do not know why they called this a hospital. I was not examined 
by anyone nor was I given any medication. There was no doctor on the premises. The food, 
as far as I can remember, was the same as in the rest of the "small camp". It was just a holding 
pen for the sick to either get well by themselves or die. I was told by other prisoners that next 
to the entrance to the barrack there was a room where an SS man would, sometime, inject sick 
people with nafta which caused immediate death and the corpses were tossed into an adjacent 
space. 

Why did they bother with the whole "hospital business" anyway. They were killing people, 
daily, by the hundreds, maybe thousands. This was a mad world! 
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I had a high fever and I was drifting in and out of consciousness. I think I had pneumonia and 
pleurisy. My bunkmate helped me during that time, particularly by walking with me to the 
latrine. I was, in a way, his meal ticket. Gradually the diarrhea stopped. After all, there was 
nothing left to excrete. After some time, the crisis passed and I was just another starving 
Musulman. 

The camp nomenklatura (big shots) consisted, primarily, of German, Russian, communists and 
criminals and prisoners of various nationalities. No Jews. The Blockaeltester/chief orderly was 
a German communist. I started a conversation with him and told him that I came from a family 
of communists, that my father was a member of the party. I must have sounded convincing 
enough because he transferred me to another bunk for children and "French generals". I don’t 
know of any French generals there at that time. I am not sure what the great advantage was of 
being in that bunk. Maybe it was not as crowded as the other bunks. We had the same rations. 
Once the chief orderly gave me a spoonful of Ovaltine. The Ovaltine must have come from 
some Red Cross packages. The nomenklatura was quite well-fed. Once I spoke to a bunkmate. 
It turned out that he went to the same school as I (the Jewish Gymnasium in Lodz). He was a 
few years younger and I did not know him at school. 

What I most remember of that time is the incredible hunger. Food, any food, was all I could 
think of. 

A Week or so before the liberation several of us from our bunk were transferred to another 
"hospital". I don’t remember them telling us where they were taking us. The "hospital" was 
in the barrack in the main camp’s brothel. I was not aware that such a thing existed and for 
whose benefit. It must have been for SS men or the prisoner big shots. I am not sure. I 
remember being in a large, sunny room. There were straw mattresses on the floor and there 
were about 15-20 prisoners in it. The women took care of us. They too were prisoners, some 
were Polish. I do not think that any of them were Jewish. I remember that one of them, a 
Polish woman, was particularly decent. I do not know if the facility was still functioning as a 
brothel at that time. On the wall was a typewritten schedule of the women’s activities showing 
the time for servicing the customers (Fickenbetrieb). There were some SS men on the premises. 

At about that time the Germans started to deport the prisoners in order to evade the advancing 
American army. The first to go were the Jews. They were taking down our names and the 
Jewish prisoners in the brothel were making up non-Jewish sounding names. I only changed my 
first name as my last name is Polish anyway. One of the prisoners in the room, a Pole, started 
ranting and complaining that the Jews are trying to pass for Poles and delivered some anti- 
semitic epitaphs. The Polish woman shushed him up. Next morning I had the satisfaction of 
seeing the Pole go into convulsions and die. While he was still alive some of the prisoners 
jumped on him and grabbed his bread rations. We were still starving. 

One day a camp barber came into the room to cut our hair. I do not know who told him to do 
that. Hundreds of prisoners were dying or being killed daily and here comes a barber to cut our 
hair It’s crazy. Maybe he just used this as a pretext to see the women. Buchenwald was a 
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men only camp. I asked him not to cut my hair too close. He said that this was against 
regulation but, the end being near, he would give me a good haircut. 

All that time the deportations were going on. We later learned that most of the deported were 
marched in a chaotic and aimless way and most of them either died or were killed on the roads. 
My brothers, uncle Josef WOlfowicz and cousin Martin Perlmutter managed to hide and evade 
the deportation and were liberated in Buchenwald. (Mike Perlmutter was previously sent from 
Buchenwald to another camp. He managed to survive.) I am quite sure that if the Americans 
had arrived a few days later we would have all been either deported or killed on the spot. I 
often wonder, if I hadn’t been in the hospital, would I have been able to evade the deportation. 
After the liberation there were rumors that the Americans had intercepted an SS unit on the way 
to Buchenwald to bum down the camp with flame throwers. 

Finally, liberation came on April 11, 1945. I was liberated in a brothel. Buchenwald was 
liberated by units of the 3rd U.S. Army. 

I have no memory of the day. Nothing. 

A day or two later, they transferred me to what used to be the hospital in the main camp. There 
were maybe 10 of us in the room I was in. Single, double-decker bunks. Here, one day, my 
brother A1 found me and brought me some soup. Martin also came to see me. 

I do not remember any great joy or jubilation on the liberation. What does one feel on having 
his death sentence commuted? For almost six years we lived with a death sentence over our 
heads. I don’t think that many of us expected to survive. Did we forget how to be happy and 
enjoy life? Anyway, I was still too weak to feel much. I was just a skeleton. At the time of 
liberation many prisoners were too far gone and died. Proper food and medical care were slow 
in coming. I know that some prisoners raided the dog kennels and ate the dog biscuits. 

I think that about 20,000 people were liberated. 

One day they discharge me from the hospital. They gave me some horrible clothes and shoes 
and told me to go to one of the former SS barracks which was to be a "convalescent hospital". 
I keep referring to "they" and I am not always sure who the "they" were. In any event, they 
were all former prisoners. 

As I left the hospital I had trouble walking and for part of the way I was crawling on my hands 
and knees. The convalescent hospital was a "hospital" in name only. No medical attention. 
There were some kind of mattresses on the floor. There were quite a number of people in the 
room. I don’t remember much about the food we were provided. From time to time, my 
brothers would show up with some food. In any event, I was not hungry anymore. I remember 
that we were eating off regular dishes, probably used previously by the SS. After eating, we 
would throw the dishes out the windows. We were attended by one or two German POW 
medics. They objected vehemently when we accused the German army of having committed 
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atrocities. I don’t remember how long I stayed there. After I regained some strength I walked 
out of the "hospital". I "organized" (picked up) some clothes and found a place to stay in one 
of the barracks of the main camp. This was luxury by comparison with the conditions in the 
"Kleiner Lager" (small camp). 

Soon after I was told that some prisoners were going to Bergen Belsen to possibly find relatives 
or friends. A1 asked some of them to try to find out what happened to mother an Lola. A few 
days later Martin and I came to see Al. He told us that he had regards from Lola and that she 
hoped to find a way of joining us in Buchenwald. That was his way of telling us that mother 
was not alive. 

Martin and I walked out of the room. We walked in the woods. It was already late in the 
evening and dark. We heard sound of music coming from one of the barracks in the camp. I 
think that it was an American army band brought in to entertain the prisoners. I remember them 
playing "Alexander’s Ragtime Band". (It is strange how one remembers little details like that.) 
We cried. The news of mother’s death, while shocking, was no great surprise. I did not expect 
her to survive Bergen Belsen. One was used to death and it was more of a surprise to learn that 
someone was alive. 

Since I spoke some English I became a guide. I would stand in front of the main entrance to 
the camp and show the visitors through the camp. I learned later that Buchenwald was the first 
of the big, well known, camps to be liberated. There were many visitors, mostly American and 
English soldiers and some civilians. The civilians were mostly newspapermen and government 
officials. Usually one of the soldiers standing guard at the entrance would point me out to the 
visitors as an English speaking guide and suggest that they give me something for my services. 
The payments usually consisted of candy bars and cigarettes. The latter was the most valuable 
currency as far as I was concerned. You could buy almost anything with cigarettes. 

I showed many people through the camps; the crematoria with the hooks on the walls for 
hanging prisoners, the mounds of ashes outside, the so-called hospital where Nazi doctors had 
conducted various experiments on the prisoners, the infamous lamp shades made out of tattooed 
human skin, shrunken heads and other human parts in glass containers. Many visitors took my 
picture or had their pictures taken with me. I would have liked to run into one of those people 
in the States. I again moved into another, communal room in the former SS barracks. It was 
known that I had cigarettes, and once I was approached by a Polish woman (I don’t know where 
she came from) and she offered to trade me a pair of diamond earrings for cigarettes. I had no 
use for diamond earrings and turned her down. 

Lola arrived. She told me that mother came down with typhus and died on about the 20th - 25th 
of March, 1945. We did not speak much about it. I do not remember the details or 
circumstances of our conversations on the matter. I do remember though, her telling me that 
in Bergen-Belsen, Mother while near death was still worrying about the kinder (children). 
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An American chaplain, Rabbi Schechter, came to Buchenwald. (I saw a picture of him recently 
during a program dealing with the liberation of Buchenwald.) A group of Jewish prisoners, I 
among them, met with him. We became, sort of, a Jewish committee. Sometime later, a Mrs. 
Irene Lowy of the Joint Distribution Committee (Joint) arrived in Buchenwald with her driver, 
Bob Wallace. She sort of deputized Joe Buda and me to work for the Joint. She obtained for 
me a pair of officer’s pink pants and a pair of shoes. The shoes were too tight on me but I wore 
them anyway. Joe Buda was a few years older than I. He graduated from the same Jewish 
Gymnasium as I attended. He went to a school of textile engineering in Belgium and spoke 
French. I did not know him previously very well. 

Sometime in May or June, 1945 it became known that that part of Germany was being ceded 
to the Soviets and that the Americans would be leaving and we too decided to move west. I 
believe that Mrs. Lowy was instrumental in making the arrangement for a transport of Jewish 
prisoners to be sent to a DP (Displaced Persons) camp in the American Zone of Occupation. 
Please note that even after the liberation I keep referring to ex-prisoners as prisoners - this is 
strictly for convenience purposes. Joe Buda and I were put in charge of the transport of several 
hundred Jews. 

Josef Wolfowicz and Martin Perlmutter went back to Poland to look for their families. 

We were loaded into a railroad train of boxcars and were escorted by American soldiers. After 
several days of being shunted from siding to siding we arrived in the DP camp of Wildflecken. 
There was a bunch of pretty wild men on our train and, while stopping at the railroad station 
in Nurenberg, they started a mini riot. It was interesting to see how former German soldiers 
in uniforms were running away in panic. Nobody, to my knowledge, was hurt. The military 
police soon stopped it. 

Wildflecken was a terrible place, not much better than a prison. The majority of its population 
consisted of former volunteer and, probably, also forced workers of various Eastern European 
nationalities and not very friendly toward Jews. Once when I asked Major Adams, the camp 
commandant, for something special for our group and pointed out that we were survivors of 
concentration camps, as distinguished from the others who were mostly volunteer workers in 
Germany, he answered me that he "did not fight in the foxholes to make exceptions for you.” 
He kept a very strict regimen and did not allow us to leave camp to go to the nearby towns or 
villages. Some people still managed to come and go to and from the camp. 

One day the deputy commandant drove up to my barrack and told me that several soldiers of the 
Jewish Brigade were at the gate and would like to speak to a representative of the Jewish group 
and offered to give me a ride. (Major Adams would not even allow them to enter the camp. 
I do not know if he was an anti-semitic or just a stuck-up martinet.) I declined his offer telling 
him that I needed a little time to collect my lists of our people and that I would get to the gate 
by bike. The terrain in Wildflecken was hilly and, near the gate, while braking I flew off the 
bike and injured myself. Nevertheless, I managed to speak to the soldiers of the Jewish Brigade 
and gave them the lists. This was the first time I learned of the existence of the Jewish Brigade 
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(Palestinian lews) of the British army. Wildflecken was visited by a Presidential Commission 

of Inquiry into the status of Displaced Persons, headed by Earl.(I forgot his last name). I 

. spoke to some of them. Shortly afterwards, the camp was visited by Captain Robert Marcus, 
a Jewish Chaplain. I understand that he came with credentials from General Eisenhower. I 
attended a meeting between Marcus and Major Adams and the latter showed Marcus unusual 
deference. Irene Lowy, of the Joint, also came to Wildflecken. Joe Buda and I begged them 
to try to get us out of that camp. Soon after we were told that we would be sent to another DP 
cap in Landsberg am Lech, not far from Munich. I do not know if it was Marcus or Lowy who 
was responsible for the transfer. 

All the while my siblings and I were thinking of what to do about finding our niece, Eva 
Kempinski and we more or less decided that someone will have to go back to Poland to try to 
find her. Within a day or two of our arrival in Wildflecken I found a notice on a wall which 
served as sort of a message center/bulletin board stating that I Jakob Kempinski was here and 
am going back to Poland to look for my daughter. Within minutes A1 came to me and told me 
that he had run into someone he knew who told him that he had seen Jakob and that he did go 
back to Poland a few days ago. While I was still in Buchenwald I wrote a letter to my sisters 
in Tel Aviv that we were alive, that we had seen Jakob in Buchenwald and that he told us that 
he had given Eva to a Polish woman in Kielce. I do not think that he had given us the name 
of that woman. The letter was sent for me by an American soldier by military mail. They 
received it. When I was in Israel in 1970 my brother-in-law Sam Szarfherc told me that he still 
had that letter. I asked him if he could give it to me or at least a copy. He said he would but 
somehow he never did and that letter is now lost. 

We arrived in Landsberg, probably July or August, 1945. Landsberg was an all Jewish DP 
camp housed in former German army barracks. Its first residents were mostly Jews from 
Lithuania who were liberated from Dachau. The Jewish leadership of the camp was of a very 
high order. The head of the Committee was a Dr. Samuel Greenhouse, a highly erudite and 
educated lawyer; Jakob Olejski, later international head of ORT; and some other fine people. 
There were several musicians from the Kovno philharmonic and they organized an orchestra and 
gave concerts from time to time. 

Landsberg DP camp was administered by the UNRRA (United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration) but the town was under the command of the American area commandant. I was 
hired by the UNRRA to work as an Officer 2nd Class assigned to the Joint Distribution 
Committee. 

Our famil y was assigned a small room in which there were two double bunks. There was a 
communal kitchen and bath down the hall. Before the High Holidays the Joint received a 
shipment of prayer books which we were to distribute to other Jewish communities in the area. 
Once some people from a DP camp in or near Heidelberg came for the prayer books. In talking 
to one of them I found out that a close friend, a classmate from the Jewish Gymnasium, Henry 
Sztarkman was there. We established contact but we did not get to see each other until about 
a year later when he came to see me in the Landsberg hospital before his departure for the U.S. 
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My sister Lola was preparing a big meal for Rosh Hashana Eve to which we invited all the 
Jewish members of the UNRRA team. A friend of mine, Ignac Lieber, and I went by bike to 
some villages to obtain some suitable food for the holidays. We obtained chickens, geese and 
some such luxuries. In one of the villages a German woman told us that there were some Jewish 
women there. We went to see them. One of them was my first cousin once removed, Bela 
Krakowski. There were three or four of them. They were less than an hour’s drive from 
Landsberg, a large Jewish DP camp and they did not know that there were any Jews around. 
They soon came to Landsberg. In the Fall of 1945 Lola and Martin, separately, went to Lodz. 

There were all kinds of social and cultural activities in the camp. Once Ben Gurion came to the 
camp. There was a big assembly in the outdoors and just about ev?ry inhabitant of the camp 
was there. I think it was Ben Gurion’s first visit to a DP camp and he choked up several times 
while delivering his speech. Most of the people were hoping to go to either Palestine or the 
U.S. Access to Palestine was still blocked by the British. Nevertheless, some left with the 
illegal Aliya. We at the Joint office began to register the prospective immigrants to the U.S. 

All the time, new DP’s were arriving from Poland daily. Landsberg had outgrown its capacity 
to absorb all the newcomers and we helped establish two new DP camps, Feldafing and 
Femwald. 

All the while since the liberation, while I was up and around and quite active both socially and 
with my work (I was still one of the few English speaking people in camp), I was not feeling 
very well. I was perspiring profusely. One day a young doctor I knew told me that he had seen 
X-rays of me which indicated that I had pleurisy. (Some time before that the entire camp 
population was X-rayed.) I checked into the hospital and was diagnosed with pleurisy (actually 
it was tuberculous pleurisy, a taboo word which no one wanted to utter). This was not really 
a fully equipped hospital. I was treated by a Jewish doctor from Lithuania, also a former inmate. 
The main treatment consisted of bed rest and from time to time I was examined under a 
fluoroscope and then the doctor tried to remove the liquid on my lungs with a huge syringe and 
needle without any anesthetic or sedative. This procedure was very painful and stressful. I 
could not sleep or think of anything else in anticipation of that ordeal This procedure was 
repeated a number of times. I do not remember any other medication. I am not sure that this 
method of treatment was up-to-date, even in 1946. My doctor and the others had spent the last 
few years either in concentration camps or in the Soviet Union. These were terrible times for 
me. I felt isolated from the world. Looking out of the hospital window, I saw people going 
about their business and I was confined to a hospital bed with the dreaded word tuberculosis 
hanging over my head. I was wondering what was going to happen to me. After many months 
I was pronounced well enough to be discharged. I then spent a few weeks in the Alps near 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen. 

Afterwards, we obtained a new apartment outside the perimeter of the DP camp in Landsberg. 
The apartment consisted of two bedrooms, a kitchen and bath (no hot water). This was the first 
normal apartment since 1939. I don’t think we had sheets for our beds yet. By that time A1 
was married to Suzanne (Sophie) Szatan a young woman he knew in pre-war Lodz. We shared 
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this apartment with two male friends. In the meantime, Lola came back from Poland with Eva. 
In Lodz, she had married Jakob (Jacques) Kempinski -- the second time in our immediate family 
that a sister married her sister’s widower. 

Martin also came back from Poland but he lived in Munich in an attempt to attend the 
University. During that time my brother-in-law Sam Szarfherc from Tel Aviv came to visit us 
in Landsberg. It was quite an emotional get together primarily on his part. We were no longer 
capable of great shows of emotion, we were quite hardened by then. 

From the early thirties, when my parents visited Palestine and acquired some property there, we 
thought that, someday, the entire family will settle there. I never entertained the thought of 
going to live in the States. As a matter of fact, while working for the Joint, I was in charge of 
registering those wanting to emigrate there. I could have been on top of the list. One day 
Martin came to see me at the hospital. He told me that he had registered with an American 
Jewish organization, HILLEL, for a student visa to the U.S. At first I was very upset with him 
for trying to split up the family. After some thought I decided that maybe the rest of us should 
also try to go to America. This was the time of the British blockade of Palestine to Jewish 
immigrants and legal admittance in the near future was very uncertain. I knew that we had an 
uncle, Ben Wolf and a great uncle, Sam Shmikler (my mother’s brother and uncle, respectively) 
and that they lived in the Chicago area. Besides that, we knew little about them and were not 
even sure of their correct American names. The families were not in touch before the war. 
Since Martin was in touch with Hillel, we decided to write to them asking for help in locating 
those uncles. My letter got into the hands of Dr. Abram Sachar, then head of Hillel at the 
University of Illinois. Dr. Sachar was a good friend of Sam Shmikler who also lived in 
Champaign, Illinois and he passed on the letter to my uncle. Sam Shmikler was a well-to-do 
man and he offered to help us come to the U.S. 

By then I was no longer working for the Joint. I heard that it was easier to obtain visas through 
the U.S. consulate in Stuttgart. My uncle Josef Wolfowicz, his wife and daughter lived in 
Stuttgart after coming from Poland. (He was also liberated in Buchenwald and went back to 
Lodz, where he found his wife and daughter who were liberated in Czestochowa.) I went to 
Stuttgart and obtained a room with a German family. Actually, the room was assigned to me 
by the housing office, after a contribution of several packs of American cigarettes, in an 
apartment of a former member of the Nazi party. In this case the woman was the ex-party 
member. Of course they never knew about the concentration camps and such things! In any 
event, they were quite nice to me. I then visited the HI AS (Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society) 
office and asked for a job. The American head of the office, Ben Domfest, asked if I knew how 
to drive a car and could I do public relations. I did not know how to drive a car and did not 
know what "public relations" were. I answered yes to both questions and was hired. The hiring 
did not cost them anything because they paid us in occupation money which was not worth 
much; a month’s salary could buy me maybe a carton of American cigarettes on the black 
market. The main thing was that I got closer to being able to obtain visas to the U.S. A1 and 
Suzanne, Martin and I obtained our visas in a comparatively short time of a few months. 
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A few short : weeks before our scheduled departure for the U.S., Jakob arrived from Poland. 
He, Lola and Eva were going to move to Paris. He left first and some time later we saw Lola 
and Eva off on a train to France. Actually this sounds much simpler than it was. Travel at that 
time, summer of 1947, particularly the crossing of international borders without proper 
documents or permits was a very risky and haphazard thing. Anyway, they made it to Paris. 

In August of 1947 we departed Stuttgart for Bremen and from there embarked the ship Ernie 
Pyle for the United States. We arrived in New York on August 20, 1947. We were met in 
New York harbor by our uncle Ben Wolf and cousin Raymond Shmikler. The first view of the 
Statue of Liberty and New York City was overwhelming. A different world. (My last view of 
Germany was of the completely leveled city of Bremen, a view which did not leave me exactly 
in tears.) We stayed in a nice hotel, ate in good restaurants and had a real glass of beer -- quite 
a change. After a couple of days in New York we all drove back to Champaign, Illinois. In 
Champaign we stayed with my aunt and uncle Sam Shmikler. We were welcomed very warmly. 
A very large, luxurious house. We met many other members of the family. The local 
newspaper sent a reporter and photographer to interview us. We were the first post-war 
"refugees" to arrive in that city. 

After a few weeks, A1 and I started working in the Shmikler’s glove manufacturing factory. 
Martin enrolled at the University of Illinois as a student of physics. A few weeks later I moved 
to Memphis, Tennessee and worked there in a very nice residential hotel in which Sam Shmikler 
had. an interest. I stayed in Memphis about six months. This was a very lonely time for me. 

I met some young Jewish people and was once invited to one’s house for dinner, but otherwise, 
no one made any effort to welcome me to the community even though I must have been one of 
the first Holocaust survivors to arrive in that city. While in Memphis I was invited by Sam 
Shmikler to visit him in his house in Miami Beach. This was a big, beautiful house in a very 
exclusive area on the waterfront and with a number of servants. It was hard to believe that 
some people lived like that while in the rest of the world people did not have enough to eat. 

In Memphis I got my first exposure to the Negro situation in America, particularly in the South. 
Everything segregated. Quite a shock. 

In 1948 I moved to East St. Louis, Illinois from Memphis. I worked in a 250 room hotel, first 
as a room clerk, later as an assistant manager and for a short time, as hotel manager. I lived 
in the hotel. While East St. Louis was, at the time, one of the worst cities in the U.S., both 
physically and politically, I had quite a good time there with all the conveniences and amenities 
of hotel living. At all times I was surrounded by people and had quite an active social life. I 
acquired a car and would visit my family in Champaign from time to time. I stayed there till 
the summer of 1951. I was then offered a job, by the company operating the hotel, in their 
office in Beverly Hills. I worked in that office managing and supervising the management of 
all kinds of real estate in the Los Angeles area and other parts of the country. 

In the summer of 1954 I met an American-born, young woman, Dolores Wandt and we were 
married in December of that year. For several months I managed the Moulin Rouge hotel in 
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Las Vegas, Nevada. Since then I have been active in the real estate business, primarily as a real 
estate broker in Los Angeles. We have a son Steven bom in 1955, married to Annette and they 
have two daughters, Lauren and Emily. Our daughter Linda was born in 1958. They are both 
professionals and very successful. 

I am writing this page on June 15, 1995, my 73rd birthday and two months since the 50th 
anniversary of the liberation of Buchenwald. 

The odds for my reaching this birthday or my 20th birthday for that matter were not good to say 
the least. According to the Encyclopedia Judaica (page 771) "Up to September 1939 Poland had 
a Jewish population of 3,351,000. Exact figures on the number killed between September 1939 
and 1944 are not available, but the following account is a very well rounded estimate. Shortly 
after the end of the war, the central committee of Polish Jews began registering all surviving 
Polish Jews and by June 15, 1945, 55,509 had registered. Since some people registered several 
times with different local committees a round figure of 55,000 is assumed, which included a 
certain number of Jews who succeeded in returning to Poland from the Soviet Union. To this 
must be added 13,000 Jews in the Polish army formed in the U.S.S.R. in 1941 and 
approximately 1,000 (out of 2,000) who had saved themselves by posing as ’Aryans' and had 
not registered with the Jewish committees, bringing the total to 69,000. The number of Polish 
Jews who were saved by fleeing in September 1939 to the Soviet Union, to certain European 
countries, to Palestine, or to North and South America, or who survived the camps in Germany 
is estimated at a maximum of 300,000 (250,000 of whom had fled to the U.S.S.R.). The sum 
total of surviving Polish Jews is therefore about 369,000, i.e., 11% of the pre-war population, 
while 2,982,000 were killed." Thus out of over 3,000,000 Jews who fell into the German hands 
only 50,000 - 100,000 survived the camps. About 1.5% - 3%. Not very good odds. 

How did I survive? How did four of us survive? Right after the war, while still in Germany, 
we were often asked this question by fellow survivors. To my knowledge there were very few 
such cases. Pure accident. I certainly find it impossible to use the term "luck" in describing 
these events and I most certainly don’t believe in any divine intervention on our behalf. It just 
happened. We slipped through the cracks. By comparison with Buchenwald and other such 
camps, the Skarzysko and Czestochowa camps were not too bad. I find it difficult to find the 
proper adjective to describe the degree of badness. It will be hard for the reader to believe but 
there were concentration camps much worse than Buchenwald, like Bergen Belsen, Mauthausen 
and some of the smaller subcamps. The extermination camps were of a different category. I 
have spoken to people who have been both in Buchenwald and the other camps. I am convinced 
that had Buchenwald and Bergen Belsen been liberated a few days later it would have been too 
late. The Germans would have killed us all. Whatever I did or did not do had very little to do 
with my survival. Skarzysko and Czestochowa could have been "liquidated" by the Germans 
like so many other camps. 

I do not recall having ever been asked by a "non survivor" that question. I realize that most 
people who might wonder about it do not want to, possibly, upset me by "scratching the scab” 

I don’t even remember my sisters who were not in Poland during the war asking me any 
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questions about the war years. Even in instances when I made allusions to the Holocaust and 
the camps the people just did not follow up on the openings. As I said before, some people do 
so out of concern for my feelings. However it is my impression that some people’s behavior 
in this matter is motivated by other considerations. Some, maybe do not want to bring up a 
subject which would be upsetting to them by reminding them that it all could have happened to 
them too. There are some who do not think that the victims had behaved in a "heroic" enough 
manner. And then there are those who are ignorant of the whole subject or do not want any 
untoward facts to interfere with their enjoyment of their Mercedes cars. Some think that they 
have heard enough about the Holocaust. The four sons from the Hagadah come to mind. I may 
be unfair to some of those people but that’s how I feel about it. 

On the other hand it is difficult for me, as it must be for others, to talk to non-survivors about 
our experiences. I do not mean those who, sometime, lecture to various groups or guide visitors 
through various museums, which I doubt could go into a great many personal details. How does 
one explain to someone what it feels like being hungry and cold for days, months and years, 
facing death of the most horrible kind, daily, for almost six years? How it feels to have just 
seen your mother or child sent to a gas chamber? Maybe a very great writer might be able to 
do it. I do not know anyone who could do it. I cannot. 

I have read or been told on many occasions that we should tell our children all about it. How 
do you "tell" a child or young teenager without poisoning their outlook on life? Must the 
children of survivors bear a heavier burden than the children of those who did not go through 
the hell? This is a terrible burden. 

After all these years it is difficult even for me to remember how all that felt. Sure I can bring 
up those images if they don’t intrude themselves but I do not think that I can now feel those 
sensations and pains. 

My wife tells me that I am very restless and sometimes cry in my sleep. Fortunately, I do not 
remember those nightmares. I agree that it is very important to remind all the Jews and all the 
other people about the Holocaust and about the crimes committed against us. Iam all in favor 
of the various museums and memorials to the victims and the efforts to expose the various war 
criminals and bring them to justice. However, I am disgusted by the people who use this 
terrible tragedy for self-aggrandizement. I am sick and tired of all too frequently seeing the 
pictures of the various deans, presidents and other notables and "leaders" in their black tie outfits 
attending another formal affair supposedly honoring the victims of the Holocaust. 

I have heard it said and read many references "that the Jews went to their slaughter like sheep". 
The inference that those people, men, women and children, went to a cowardly death appalls 
and angers me. Iam one of those Jews who for years faced a similar fate. I am no more brave 
or cowardly than most people. How many of those critics have ever looked at a machine gun 
pointed at their face? How many emerged from a packed box car, after spending several days 
and nights in it, without food or drink, to face SS guards with their snarling dogs and guns? 
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Most of the extermination camps were in Poland. Do they know the attitude of the Poles to the 
Jews? There were over 3 million Jews in Poland. Do they know where they could hide? 

Several hundred thousands of Soviet prisoners of war, officers and soldiers, were starved to 
death or otherwise murdered by the Germans in the prison camps. They had the military 
training. Did they fight back? 

In France where the general population was more friendly, the Jews represented a significant 
proportion of the guerillas. Otherwise the Jews were alone and helpless with no one willing or 
able to help. 

Likewise I have read or heard criticism of the Jewish Councils (Judenrats) accusing them of 
complicity with the Germans. I am quite sure that there have been instances where some 
councils or it’s members have behaved badly. But in general, I think the councils did the best 
they would under the circumstances to maintain a semblance of organized life in their 
communities. For example, in Opatow the president of the council, Mordechai Weissblum, was 
a good and decent man who tried to serve the community. Effective opposition to the Germans 
was impossible. The Jews had no rights. Any German or their helpers could kill a Jew with 
impunity. I have not heard of an instance when any one of them was punished for that. 

Poland, until the Holocaust had the largest Jewish population in Europe. The Poles had a well- 
deserved reputation for anti-semitism which exists even today. Anti-semitism without Jews. I 
do not know how many Poles were active collaborators with the Germans. However, the 
majority were probably quite happy with what the Germans were doing to the Jews. Many 
plundered Jewish possessions right after the deportations. 

After the end of the war there occurred pogroms in a number of communities. My cousin 
Martin Perlmutter arrived in Opatow a day after Poles murdered several Jews and he helped to 
bury them. Jewish cemeteries were obliterated. My nephew, Irving Saraf (nee Szarfherc), was 
in Poland in 1994 and visited Przedborz, the little town from which the paternal side of our 
family originates. The Jewish cemetery has been completely destroyed by Polish hooligans after 
the war, according to a Polish farmer. He could not find even one monument whose carvings 
he could decipher. However, there were also some Poles who helped and saved the lives of 
Jews at mortal peril to themselves and their families. I do not know how many there were like 
them - unfortunately, not many. I cannot imagine the courage required to risk one’s life daily 
for years and I am full of admiration for them. My niece, Eva Kempinski, is one of the children 
saved by a Polish woman. In 1942 she was eight years old. Can one imagine how her parents 
felt when they had to give her away and how she felt on being "abandoned" by her parents? 

During the war, in the ghetto and camps, we often fantasized about how good the world will be 
after the Germans are defeated. We thought that the "world" will be full of sympathy for the 
Jews and try to atone and make up for all the harm and crimes committed against us and how 
the Germans and their accomplices will be made to pay for their misdeeds. Illusions. We 
envisioned the "good Germans" taking revenge on the murderers, hanging them from the 
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lamppost. No such things happened. There were no "bad Germans", no Nazis. Few admitted 
any knowledge of the crimes committed by them or their sons, brothers or husbands. A relative 
handful were brought to justice by the victorious allies and an even smaller number paid for their 
crimes with their lives. Even today we learn how many of the war criminals have been 
sheltered and accepted by the general population, how many of them occupy high positions in 
government and society. The war crimes trials conducted by the Germans have been mostly a 
sham. We hear, even in the U.S., "How much longer must we persecute people for their 
mistakes of so many years past? They have lived such exemplary lives since." Some mistakes . 

Germany today is probably as democratic a country as any in Europe. They are one of the 
richest and most powerful countries in the world with vast influence. A few years ago, Dolores 
and I found ourselves, through a mix-up in airline flights, at the Frankfurt airport and we felt 
very uncomfortable. What a difference from the last time I saw Germany. My last view of 
Germany in 1947 was devastated Bremen and here I saw wealth and power. That was not what 
I wished on them. 

For six years of incarceration and other indignities and suffering inflicted on me, I was awarded 
by the Germans the great sum of $1,695.00. This was calculated at the rate of 5 DM per day 
(at the time the DM was worth about $.25. Only now, 50 years after the liberation, was I 
awarded by the German government a pension to compensate me for damage to my health 
caused by their persecution. I guess that the people who put us into the concentration camps and 
committed the murders have been drawing their pensions, from a grateful nation, during all these 
years. 

Over the years and particularly this year, 1995, in remembrance of the 50th anniversary of the 
end of war, we have been shown many pictures of the liberation of the camps. Some people, 
"revisionists", even deny that such camps existed. One of the frequently shown pictures shows 
Bergen Belsen with the SS men and women throwing bodies into huge pits and bulldozers 
pushing big mounds of what were once human beings into those pits. Ten thousand bodies to a 
pit. Every time I see this I remember that my mother is among those bodies. This is what 
Germany means to me. One sometimes hears people stating "FORGIVING YES, 
FORGETTING NO". FORGIVING? I cannot imagine any Jew, in his right mind, making such 
a statement. 

In 1903, after the Kishinev pogroms, the great Hebrew poet Hayim Nahman Bialik wrote in one 
of his poems, "Vengeance for the blood of a small child Satan has not yet created." What 
vengeance should there be for the blood of a million small children? A million and a half? 

I have decided to write the above account of my wartime experiences, primarily, at the urging 
of Dolores and Linda and due to the fact that during the last several years there appears to be, 
in this country at least, a heightened interest in the Holocaust. 

My story is just a very small part of the total experience. It is not, necessarily, typical. Most 
victims of the Holocaust perished in the gas chambers and killing fields of Europe in 1942 and 
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1943 and very few left any relatives to mourn them and, maybe, tell their stories. 

I tried, in writing this, to be as calm and dispassionate as humanly possible in expressing my 
feelings and anger at those governments, institutions and individuals who made the Holocaust 
possible and those who made it happen. 

I wish that I could end this on a note of high optimism. Unfortunately, nothing that I have seen 
or learned of human nature and the workings and history of mankind allows me this comfort. 
I can, at best, view the future with very guarded, uneasy, hope. 
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